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FRODING AND THE DRAMATIC 
MONOLOGUE 


WALTER JOHNSON 
University Washington 


FAR have been able determine, mention has been 
made Gustaf Fréding’s use the dramatic monologue, 
the form lyric-narrative poetry usually associated with the 
name Robert Browning not because Browning 
invented but because did more with than any other poet 
has ever done. Whether used the dramatic 
monologue because Browning’s example does not, however, 
concern here. 

dramatic monologue relatively short narrative poem 
which one speaker certain occasion reveals audience 
one more persons dramatic episode which either 
someone else has been involved. That the gist what 
most definitions the type have give us. the basis 
extensive study British and American dramatic monologues, 
Ina Beth Sessions has presented this definition the type its 
most highly developed form: perfect dramatic monologue 
that literary form which has the definite characteristics 
speaker, audience, occasion, revelation character, interplay 
between speaker and audience, dramatic action, and action 
which takes place the present.”! presenting this useful defi- 
nition, Miss Sessions was well aware the fact that relatively 
few the dramatic monologues even Browning have all 
these characteristics. 

Among Fréding’s poems printed the six-volume Jubi- 


Sessions, Ina Beth. Dramatic PMLA, Vol. LXII, No. 
pp. 503-516. 
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leumsupplaga (Bonniers, Stockholm, 1943 there are twenty- 
two dramatic monologues, among them some his most famous 
poems: (I, 36-40), (I, 179-180), 
prost” (I, 181-182), “Elin Hagen” (I, 
(I, 204-205), tysk flickunge” (I, 
300), fattig munk fran (I, 306-310), 
(II, 28-30), (II, 37-38), (II, 
48), bénhuset” (II, 53-54), léjtnant” (II, 
“En Uppsalaflicka” the four poems given the gen- 
eral title “Ur Kung Eriks visor” 
(IV, 112-113), and “Snusfabrikérn” (IV, 

addition these there are other poems which approach 
the dramatic monologue dramatic qualities but which lack the 
indispensable characteristic audience. For example, 
valet och one the most delightful and effective poems 
any literature, soliloquy meditation—there not the 
slightest hint audience, although any admirer Fréding 
knows, there are certainly “‘speaker,” occasion, and dra- 
matic situation. There are, course, still other poems like 
“Jagar Malms (II, 192-199) that have within them 
monologues which they were independent poems would 
classified dramatic monologues. The stanzas from 
vill héra sant” “giv mig nagot starkt att dricka, skal och 
would perfect dramatic monologue. 

“En 48) illustrates the fulfillment all the 
characteristics the so-called perfect dramatic monologue: 


var har sin sorg 
och jag har min sorg, 
och varje har sin ynkedom. 
mask, som fritte, 
och regn, som 
och sol, som stack, blev var lada tom. 
Men var ledsen, min flicka lilla, 
det skall gang bli val igen, 


All references are this edition. 
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Och 
och lyckan 
till skogs och har hon glémt sig kvar. 
Och néd bitter 
och ingen gitter 
att stackarn som inget har. 
Men strunt min flicka lilla, 
val bérja nytt igen, 


The speaker obviously the courageous farmer who has been 
struck the disasters crop failure because adverse weather 
(first, excessive rain, lines and then, excessively hot, dry 
weather, line and the destruction the farm buildings 
(line 11). spite the disasters and the failure others 
come his assistance (lines comforts his wife with 
the hope that their circumstances will improve (lines and 
that there another chance for them (lines The audience 
definite (note line and the interplay between 
speaker and audience (husband and wife) implicit lines 7-10 
and The occasion and the revelation character are ob- 
vious. “En the sort dramatic monologue which 
demands the alert, disciplined reading which pays attention 
every word and its implications and makes the type delight 
and joy. 

“En fattig munk fran Skara” has every detail needed 
for understanding the monk, his life, his thinking, and his 
character. The poem illustrates what Phelps had mind when 
defined the dramatic monologue series remarks usu- 
ally confessional, addressed either orally epistolary form 
another person group Certainly the whole 
this masterpiece confession recorded epistolary form: 


och far han mitt fattiga print, 
med vildpenna skrivet pergament. 


The occasion the recording the confession for audience, 
the eventual discoverer the document. its revelation 


Phelps, William Lyon. Robert Browning: How Know Him (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, Indianapolis, 1915), 169. 
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character, its dramatic qualities, and its presentation ideas, 
“En fattig munk fran Skara” ranks with “Fra Lippo 

The four lyric-narrative poems given the general title “Ur 
Kung Eriks visor” (II, 229-236) are what Browning would most 
likely have called dramatic every one them, the in- 
dispensable characteristics the dramatic monologue are, how- 
ever, stated implied: the unhappy King Erik XIV the 
speaker; there definite audience (Welam Welamsson the 
first poem, the court fool Herkules the second, and Karin 
the third and fourth); there definite occasion 
(the imprisonment Sture Uppsala Castle the first; one 
Erik’s hours inner distress the second; his subjective re- 
action and guilt feelings when Karin has danced and has been 
wreath the third; and his confession guilt 
and his appeal Queen Karin for merciful judgment the 
fourth). the seven characteristics what Miss Sessions calls 
the perfect dramatic monologue only one weakly stressed— 
the interplay between speaker and audience. Even that pres- 
ent implication, however. the four poems, Fréding, 
usual, places his major emphasis the revelation character— 
these poems that the unhappy Erik. The characterization 
is, incidentally, remarkably like that Strindberg’s historical 
drama, Erik XIV, with emphasis the king’s impulsive actions 
states fury, his anxious examination calmer hours 
what has done, his guilt feelings, and his attempts making 
for the wrong has committed. 

presenting the stories other 
highly gifted Elin, who had drowned her illegitimate child; Kalle, 


monologue if, the basis what the poem, one assumes that epistolary 
content. Lines such 

kunde hatt och handsker 

ibland tjangtila amerkansker 

och lefft och 

men fadervall, men 
indicate definite audience. Certainly then has the three indispensable charac- 
occasion, and audience. 

Ture music for these lyrics. 
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the Vickbom boy who was frightened out his wits; and the 
homeless irrational Maja—tells their stories himself. The shift 
major interest from the speaker Elin and her father, 
Kalle, and Maja psychologically sound: the unbalanced 
Kalle and Maja would hardly able relate their stories, and 
Elin, according what Fréding tells about her, would not 
indulge analytical confession. Incidentally, giving him- 
self the speaker’s role “Elin and 
Fréding has revealed not only the character the people 
talking about but his own well. The memorable aside 
Hagen” only one example: 


men ofta ser en, att det tar skada, 
som vackrast och lovar mest. 


his dramatic monologues, Fréding does not deal only with 
tragic episodes but touches the whole range human expe- 
rience from the tragic through the tragic-comic the comic, 
usually with the idea that most human experiences are not purely 
tragic purely comic. the poems not yet considered, Fréding 
presents tragic-comic and comic episodes which reveal his hu- 
mor and his own insight into human nature revealed situa- 
tions some which many his contemporaries would have 
found material for stinging satire. 

Two the monologues are apparently autobiographical— 
“Slutbalsepisod” and “En tysk first giving ex- 
pression humorous but humiliating experience and the sec- 
ond unexpected meeting with little German girl, who like 
most children attracted Fréding because her natural spon- 
taneity and lively imagination. both poems character revela- 
tion, dramatic action, and definite speaker are emphasized, 
while there little attention given the audience the speaker 
addressing and interplay. 

“Stadens “Bergslagstroll,” and 
“Jantblig” even further illustrating concept 
humor: The state-church dean who can model clerical 
dignity Sunday and ordinary human being non-clerical 
occasions; the cocky lieutenant who causes the women’s hearts 
flutter and their tongues wag rides along the street; 
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Ola who insists that was almost captured the trolls, and 
the poor man who was married man-crazy woman are all 
illustrations Fréding’s ability catch the inconsistencies 
human beings and their behavior and present them sympa- 
thetically. 

“En Uppsalaflicka” (II, 161-163) and dot- 
ter” (III, 65-66) present optimistic unfortunate with sym- 
pathy and understanding. The first the two poems tech- 
nically one the finest monologues with only one flaw from 
technical point view—the which Fréding needed 
for his rhyme. soliloquy “sa 
suggests, but does not emphasize the audience the 
interplay. Both these poems reflect own views (V, 

Men ingen vara fin humorist humorist med Guds nade, som 
har att allt disharmoniskt, vrangt och 
skrépligheterna, synder och alltsammans—i ett stort, alltomfattande, alltfér- 
halvt men léje. Vem skulle var tid vaga 
férkomna, bedrévliga varelser, men all sin léjlighet, och fullkomligt 
odémda sedligt avseende? 


Fréding has dared, course, present humorously and sym- 
pathetically the two poems about Fina Ulla Winblad 
his own day. 

Four poems dealing with Fia 
(IV, 110-111), levernet kaféet” 
(IV, 112-113), (IV, 114-115) and even 
bénhuset” (II, primarily self-righteous, nar- 
row-minded people the kind characterized Fréding’s superb 
reflective lyric beginning with “Jag vill vara jag vill 
vara god” (II, 106). Take example 
Fréding’s technique: 

Dar gir Fia Bergman, stackar, 
tror sig vacker som dag! 
Vacker?—hon!—jo jag tackar, 
jag tackar jag! 


See Fréding’s “Om Humor,” brief essay which gives his concept 
humor and comments the dominant attitude his time towards humor. 


vie: 
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Men skall det vara, 
jojomensan, gubevars, 
livet, titta bara, 
det sidensars! 


Hur hon skepar sig och svassar 
med sitt réda parasoll, 
jojomen, vad tocke passar, 

ett tocke troll! 


skall inte tanka illa, 
skall inte mala svart, 
men nog vet en, lilla, 
men nog vet litevart! 


hur herrarna banken 
Fia allt tanken, 

jojomen! 


Hon allt halkan, stackar, 
det gar allt tok dag! 
jag tackar, 
jag tackar jag! 


Speaker, occasion, revelation character, and dramatic action 
taking place the present are obvious. envious, far from 
pure-minded woman stands with someone else window 
door Fia goes by. usual the Fréding monologues, the 
speaker reveals her own character while commenting what 
she sees. Only the interplay between speaker and audience 
all uncertain. Notice, however, Vacker? line and 
line jag tackar). Both can justifiably 
interpreted replies comments the person told 


livet, titta bara, 
det sidensars! 


interplay between speaker and audience somewhat uncer- 
tain this poem, very definite bénhuset” where the 
preacher interrupted the congregation’s 


Ichabod, Ichabod 
synden rasar och blod! 


lines that would rule out bénhuset” dramatic monologue 
the definition the type were too pedantically applied. 
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What Fréding thought pedantry can gathered from 
“En konstteori,” the dramatic monologue that reminiscent 
Browning’s poems, which stresses the importance 
freedom for the artist paint what sees the way wants 
to: 

jag donna Bianca, 
det roar mig att sa! 


det fragas, donna Bianca, 
sig: roar honom 


pedant fran Salamanca 
“Det ingen pli, 
ingen skola, donna Bianca, 
ingen stil Juans 


and 


pedanten, donna Bianca, 
att det roar mig att mala 
arabesken ranka 

som stel pedant kan 


all the poems considered, this the only one which one 
wishes that had provided further details about the dra- 
matic situation. 

The highly dramatic quality many Fréding’s poems has 
been recognized from the time their appearance, but, far 
have been able determine, serious attempt has been 
made classify his narrative poems. Since the dramatic mono- 
logue the opinion many lovers poetry perhaps the most 
highly effective and rewarding type relatively brief narrative 
poetry, seems worthwhile pointing out that 
unsurpassed literature whose poetry ranks among 
the best—has contributed substantial number superb dra- 
matic monologues. The beauty and naturalness Fréding’s lan- 
guage, the technical perfection his poetry, his intuitive under- 
standing the individual, his compassion for all people, his lack 
sentimentality opposed his very sound sentiments, and 
his ability convey his readers relatively few lines 
understanding situation and the human beings involved 
make his dramatic monologues among the greatest that have 
been written anywhere. 


THE USE THE SIMILE THE OLD 
ICELANDIC FAMILY SAGAS! 


SCHACH 
University Nebraska 


HIS stimulating and informative article Style 

the Old Icelandic Family Sagas” Otto Springer strongly urges 
more systematic and scientific study Old Germanic litera- 
ture general and the Old Norse sagas particular from the 
standpoint style and aesthetic appreciation.? With specific ref- 
erence statements Finnur Jénsson and Petersen 
regarding the saga, points out the fact that even such 
reputable scholars they are prone pass judgments about the 
style the Family Sagas which enough are conventional, 
brief, sweeping, and superficial, not One can- 
not help thinking, this connection, Heusler’s striking char- 
acterization the language the sagas prose, 
which abstains with scrupulous strictness from all poetic fig- 
the purpose this paper examine one restricted 
but important phase this “absolute namely, the use 
the conscious comparison simile. 

the whole, scholars not seem have paid much atten- 
tion this problem. lists three similes gleaned from four 
Déring adds few more examples from five additional 
sagas with the comment that this figure speech “extremely 
Heinzel supplements the list considerably, but with little 
discussion and comparisons the similes the 
with those the other types The editors the 


Portions this paper were presented before Discussion Group Scandina- 
vian the meeting the MLA New York, Dec. 29, 1950. 

JEGPh, (1939), 107-128. 

110. 

Die der islindischen Saga, Abh. Pr. Ak., Phil.-Hist. (Berlin, 
1914), 44. 

Uber die islindische Saga (Leipzig, 1852), 39. 

Bemerkungen Stil und Typus der Saga (Leipzig, 1877), 
38. 

Beschreibung der Saga (Wien, 1880), 166 ff. 
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Saga-Bibliothek often comment (sometimes mis- 
leadingly) individual comparisons, but usually ignore the 
simile their introductory remarks style and composition. 
The thirty-two Icelandic Family Sagas contain total one 
hundred and forty-eight comparisons which can classified 
similes. this number only ten are from the realm mythol- 
ogy. the Vatnsdela saga (47, 131, 1)* thinks wrong 
that good fellow like Hunréd should become penniless while 
his thrall Skim sem ‘as rich The 
125, 15) are sem Hel (ok) digr sem naut ‘as black Hel 
and big ox.’ When goaded his niece avenge the 
death Héskuld 116, 265, 19), Flési becomes stundum sem 
stundum sem gras, stundum sem hel ‘now (as 
red) blood, and now pale grass, and now black Hel.’ 
This, incidentally, the only instance the Family Sagas 
series three similes. Trolls, which appear frequently the 
comparisons the fictitious sagas, figure only three similes 
the Egil (59, 196, once called mikill sem 
‘as big troll.’ Grettir (38, 146, with his clothing all 
frozen, mikill sem veri ‘terribly large 
look upon, though were troll.’ The fool Helgi the 
saga (24, 65, mikill vexti, ner sem ‘great stature, al- 
most like troll.’ Skallagrim and his companions 25, 77, 
skum ‘more... like giants than human beings 
growth and appearance.’ The only reference the proverbial 
stupidity the giants occurs the (151, 394, 17), where 
companion Bjérn suggests they ginna alla sem 
‘dupe them all [i.e., their enemies] like the giants.’ Another ex- 
pression, frequently found the fornaldarségur and current 
Modern Icelandic, occurs only once the Family Sagas, viz., 
the (119, 274, 9): Skarphedin said illiligr, 
sem gengin ‘as hideous though had 


The are cited according the Heimskringla, ed. Finnur 
Unless otherwise indicated, reference the editions the ANSB. 
Abbreviations are conventional obvious. Where possible, chapter, page, and 
line are given parentheses. 
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come from sea caves.’ Finnur suggests the translation 
‘as ugly giant who lives rocky caves the sea.’ Among 
the fabulous creatures that figure similes the lygiségur but 
not occur the Family Sagas are the and the 
hundr. The author the Egilssaga einhenda (1, 1-3) assures 
that the expression aldradr sem einn hjasi ‘as old hjasi’ 
proverbial. For the uninitiated obligingly explains that the 
hjasi skapt sem ‘shaped like 
Animals play prominent part the comparisons the saga 
writers. the domestic animals, the dog most commonly al- 
luded to, with less than nine similes from five sagas based 
some characteristic this animal. the Eyrbyggja saga (25, 
84, the berserks Halli and Leiknir went about galnir sem hun- 
dar ‘as mad dogs.’ Employing his favorite formula 
which occurs very seldom the ségur, Snorri (Yng- 
linga saga 17) states that men were galnir sem hundar 
eda vargar ‘as mad dogs wolves.’ More commonly said 
that berserks ‘howl like dogs’ (Gr. 19, 76, grenja sem 
Vd. 46, 125, grenjudu sem hundar). the fictitious 
saga (15, 42) grenjadi upp sem varghundr 
‘howled like wolfdog.’ The Gretila contains two other dog sim- 
iles. During fight with Audun (15, 48, Grettir asks his com- 
panions not hold him sem hundi ‘like savage dog.’ 
Later (37, 141, 13), kills the braggart for saying 
that Grettir’s aged father kafnadi sem hundr ‘suffo- 
cated the smoke the room like dog.’ Thorleif kimbi 
39, 141, 17) refuses fight with countryman the presence 
Norwegians that the latter cannot draga okkr sundr sem 
hunda ‘drag apart like dogs.’ Thorarin asks his son Thor- 
stein stangarhégg the saga that name 
77, lines 4-6) whether was not lostin svima sem hundr 
‘knocked dizzy like dog.’ was because this blow that 
Thorstein received the cognomen which means ‘staff 
struck.’ the Vatnsdela saga (44, 117, 18-19) insults 
Thorkel krafla asserting that while herding the swine had 
legit hann sem adra hundtik beside the 
boar because felt the cold like any other bitch.’ (Ld. 
29, 82, 23) tells Geirmund will not chase him away sem 
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‘like farm-dog.’ Snorri says two Finns the Héralds- 
saga (32, 145, 14) that they rekja spor sem hundar 
hjarni ‘follow trail like dogs both thawed ground 
and hard-frozen snow.’ 

The cat, the other hand, never referred the similes 
the Family Sagas. There one passage the Orkneyinga saga 
(ed. Nordal, 26, 70, 20), however, where man who reluctant 
engage the enemy admonished not lie safety sem 
hreyse ‘like cat its den.’ But the general situation indicates 
that here used the older sense ‘weasel’ ‘ermine’ 
rather than the later sense ‘cat.’ 

only three similes the horse used standard com- 
parison. The aged Egil (81, 279, appeals his friend Onund 
not let their enemies saman sonum okkrum sem kapal- 
hestum ‘incite our sons like packhorses.’ The Harri (Ld. 31, 88, 
krapsadi sem hross ‘pawed (the snow) like horse.’ 
(Fést., ed. 24, 204, kills several men because they 
said was med sem meri med hestum ‘among men 
mare among stallions.’ Although not expressed the form 
simile, this obscene allusion was one the favorite insults preva- 
lent among the saga people. 

The stupidity the and the ass appears alliterating 
simile the Bandamanna saga (ed. 45), where Ofeig 
tells Thorgeir that has eigi vit til heldr uxi eda 
asni ‘no more wit than ass.’ This the only example 
the mulo stultior comparison the Family Sagas. 

Cattle, however, occur frequently comparisons various 
kinds. The expression drepa nidr sem ‘to slaughter like cat- 
tle’ found the saga (ed. Hermannsson, 11, 26, 18). 
the saga (ed. 13, 37) read man 
whose voice sounds sem gridungr gelldi ‘as bull were bellow- 
ing.’ Especially interesting about this passage the fact that 
the only instance the which the simile, 
implicit cognomens, explicitly expressed. The man’s 
name Thord gellir, i.e., ‘the 

While still quite small, the calf 63, 225, ff.) 
beljadi sem gridungr gylli ‘bellowed loudly though 
bull were roaring.’ Soon was mikill, naul 
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‘so large that few yearling steers were larger.’ When 
three years old, was mikill sem vetra gamlir yxn ‘as large 
five-year-old oxen.’ The Harri, mentioned above (Ld. 21, 
88, 5), was meiri ‘bigger than other cattle.’ (The 
two occurrences the expression digr sem naut ‘as big [thick] 
ox’ have already been listed with the mythological similes.) 
Tripping over loose shoelace, the thrall Egil 43, 157, 
falls with such clatter sem flegnum veri kastat nidr 
‘as though flayed ox-carcass were thrown down the 
floor.’ the same saga (54, 195, there appears store 
stockfish mysterious tail vaxin sem svidin ‘formed like 
roasted ox-tail.’ Thorbjérn taunts Grettir (37, 142, re- 
minding him the time when the men Mel beat him sem 
‘like ox-head.’ The weapons the Skrelings 
(Eiriks saga 11, 26, had knobs them ner til sem 
saudarvemb ‘almost comparable (in size) with sheep’s stomach.’ 
man the saga (23, 168, wears tattered 
garment sem laki ‘as rough cow’s stomach.’ 

Snorri has King Harald (3, 231, tell one his 
retainers that killing Jarl Sigurd will not sem skera kid 
eda ‘like slaughtering kid calf.’ 

The harmless lamb finds itself strange company the 
Laxdela saga (40, 123, 23), when Kjartan says 
vera tekinn sem lamb stekk melrakki gildru ‘unmanly 
taken like lamb from the fold arctic fox from the 
trap.’ The bull Glesir, mentioned above 63, 225, 18), was 
Féstbredra saga (5, 31, people were fearful the sworn 
brothers sem fénadr vid hann kemr peira flock ‘as 
sheep the lion when falls upon the flock.’ The presence 
lion the saga not too startling, since this saga 
differs markedly from the other its similes 
well its description natural scenery. 

The she-goat, rather than the hare, seems have been the 
symbol cowardice. (ed. Sveinsson reminds Halli 
that his grandfather aldri lét hann eltask sem geit ‘never let him- 
self chased like she-goat.’ One Bjérn’s scurrilous verses 
(ed. Sveinsson, 20, 169, 28) calls his despised rival Thord 
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jafnsnjallr sem geit ‘just valiant she-goat.’ And the 
forna (v. 40) declares that Helgi’s foes cowed 
before him: 


geitr 


‘as before the wolf the frantic goats full fear run down from 
the mountain.’ 

Pig similes are lacking the Family Sagas. There 
passage the saga (1, 3), however, which Halli 
refuses catch pig promised his mother Torfi. Torfi 
thereupon taunts Halli with these words: eigi 
jask jafnsnjallan gyltunni not believe you should con- 
sidered valiant the young sow.’ explaining why 
killed Torfi (1, 5), Halli said Torfi had called him 
gyltuna ‘less the young sow.’ These com- 
parisons are not similes, however, because they refer specific 
pig, not pigs general. Some the fictional sagas contain 
similes based the ferocity boars. 

Among the wild animals, the arctic fox most frequently 
referred to. Skarphedin (Nj. 128, 297, 29) has desire 
suffocate the house sem melrakka grenni ‘like the arctic fox 
his den.’ (5, 24) advises his friends stick together 
rather than drepnir nidr sem melrakkar grenjum ‘cut down 
like arctic foxes their dens.’ the 
Hallssonar (ed. Jakobsen, 222, line 32) Helgi thinks illr 
brenna inni sem melrakkar miserable death 
burn, shut like arctic foxes.’ 

The viciousness the arctic fox the basis comparison 
the Svarfdela saga (ed. Sveinsson 23, 61), where Ljétolf’s 
followers flee from Klaufi sem melrakki kemr 
‘as when arctic fox falls upon flock sheep.’ the fictional 
sagas this standing expression, with the wolf (vargr, some- 
times the beast prey, as, for example, the Fléres 
saga konungs (15, 148, Occasionally the bear (bjérn), the 
lion the wild boar the villain this type 
saga. 

The ordinary fox (refr) appears only one simile. the 
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saga (ed. 10, Brand tells the cowardly 
braggart Vakr that sem refrinn halanum 
‘greatest his speech, the fox his tail.’ 

marked contrast the and the 
Family Sagas contain only one wolf simile. The Bandamanna 
saga (2, 46) contains the expression hefir mér farit sem vargi- 
num, par til halanum kemr finna eigi fyrr ‘and 
has happened the wolves which devour one 
another and not become aware until they come the 
Typical the stilted verbose style many the 
the following passage from the (8, 
out like noxious wolves with dreadful shouting and tumult.’ 

The Family Sagas contain few general allusions such 
sem 6lmum ‘like furious animals’ S.-H. 228, line 
25), sem hann veri hann veri ‘(he lived) more 
like noxious animal than man’ (Heidarviga saga, ed. Nordal 
10, 28). puzzling passage the saga (ed. 
Sveinsson, 226) Narfi looks around augum sem 
‘with eyes like those hunted deer.’ Sveinsson suggests, 
the context would seem require word like rather than 
The Féstbredra saga (3, 18, and 12, 81) twice uses the 
simile sem ‘like the fierce animal,’ which peri- 
phrase for the expression ‘like the lion.’ 

The swiftness the deer referred only once. the 
saga (8, 22, 18) the Scottish couple Haki and Hekja 
‘were swifter than deer.’ 

Gunnar and Skarphedin (Nj. 19, and 25, 61, 
were both syndr sem selr ‘able swim like seal.’ 

Only one fish simile occurs the Family Sagas. the 
Laxdela saga (21, 55, 26) Orn ruefully remarks about their land- 
ing the Irish coast that they are fjaradir uppi sem hornsil 
‘left aground like (stranded) stickelbacks.’ Although found 
the chief manuscripts, this phrase considered 
later interpolation which not keeping with the general 
tone the saga. the saga (4, 11, the 
angry king becomes raudr sem karfi ‘as red sea-perch’ when 
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finds the hero and heroine each other’s arms. Here, 
frequently the riddaraségur, the simile does not occur the 
French original. While the writers indigenous sagas tend 
sparing the use this figure, the translators continental 
romances are often more lavish its use than are the foreign 
authors. similar tendency evident regard the descrip- 
tion natural scenery. 

Egil’s skull (86, 294, was sem horpuskel 
‘wavy outside like scallop.’ This one the few times the 
Family Sagas that the human body, except the color the 
face and hair, described means intensifying simile. 
The writers the other hand, indulge the most 
outlandish and grotesque figures, especially the description 
giants’ faces. rather mild example this found the 
saga (14, 37), where the délgr Kolbjérn has nose 
pribogit sem horn gimlum hritum ‘thrice-bent, like the horns 
old ram.’ giant the Qrvar-Odds saga (12, 24, 
has lips sem létorfur ‘like slices sod,’ hair sem ‘like 
strips whalebone,’ and eyes sem ‘like two small 

Birds appear four similes. Skarphedin (Nj. 92, 212, 
rushes across the ice hart sem fogl flygi ‘as fast though 
bird were flying.’ The birds one Gfsli’s dreams (33, 93, 
were meiri than ptarmigans.’ The Fl6amanna 
saga (ed. 24, 48, 15) mentions bird sem 
‘most like young auk.’ the saga (2, 10, 14) 
find the simile var hiarta hans sem fugli ‘his heart was 
not like the gizzard bird.’ the Gylfaginning (26, 30) 
read that the god needed minna svefn fugl ‘less sleep 
than bird.’ 

The comparisons from the realm animate nature outside 
the animal kingdom are quite varied, not very numerous. 
Thord goddi (Ld. 16, 38, ff.) var horfinn sem hrisla 
eini ‘was surrounded with lawsuits juniper bush with 


For more phantastic examples cf. the (ed. 
20, ff., and 35, 88, ff.) and the Saga konungi 
24. 
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twigs.’ Egil’s moving dirge Sonatorrek (v. contains the tender 
words: 


lebarna sem limar marka. 


‘For kin hath come end like tree o’erturned the 
storm’ (Hollander’s translation). Thorgnyrsson (Svarfd., 
ed. Sveinsson, 14), who dies childless, afraid his name 
will falla nidr, sem sina ‘fall down forgotten] like 
withered grass.’ The sworn brothers 41, 16) fall upon 
their enemies sem lok yfer akra ‘as weeds over grain field.’ 
The same expression occurs also the Orkneyinga saga (1, 1). 
Modern Icelandic this phrase has become sem logi yfir akra 
‘like fire across The enemies pursuing Bardi ed. 
Nordal 23, 307) were numerous that see them was sem 
‘like looking into Thorkel and his men (Ljés., 
ed. Sveinsson) have tent samlit vid skéga ‘the same color 
the Olaf 13, 26) defends himself 
with pole, but his attacker forkinn sem hvannir ‘cut 
the pole pieces like angelica.’ 

The objects and forces inanimate nature are also em- 
ployed number comparisons. The Hrafnkels saga (ed. 
Cawley 29, ff.) describes svardlauss sem ridi 
undir svd hart sem helkn ‘grassless 
swamp, and like riding through nothing but mud... yet 
underneath hard stony field.’ changes the first 
simile the highly imaginative ‘like riding featherbed’ 
eina while the writer apparently influenced 
distorts efju into the meaningless Both and substitute 
hellur ‘flat stones’ for 

When informed the death King Olaf, Hallfred (ed. 
Sveinsson, 192) vard svd vid sem veri steini lostinn ‘felt 
had been struck stone.’ Gisli (17, 42, 16) lifted 
stone svd mikinn sem bjarg veri ‘as large were boulder.’ 
Grettir (56, 204, 14) threw himself into the water and sem 


The variant readings are listed the critical edition the saga the 
Austfirdinga ed. Jakobsen, 130. 
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steinn ‘sank like stone.’ the same saga (82, 282, Glaum 
frightened that becomes silent sem honum veri vain 
drepit ‘as had been thrown into the water.’ 

The kayaks the attacking Skrelings 11, 25, 13) 
are numerous that looks sem kolum veri fyrir 
‘as charcoal had been scattered all along the inlet.’ the 
second attack (11, 26, Karlsefni and his men see such multi- 
tude boats sem straumr ‘(that seemed) the 
tide were coming the Laxdela saga (38, 115, the 
sorcerer Stigandi casts his evil eye upon fertile pastures that 
seems sem hvirfilvindr komi ‘as whirlwind came upon 
them.’ (ed. Asmundarson, 17, 13, 38) once 
becomes furious that tears pour from his eyes sem hagl pat, 
‘like large hail stones.’ the Eyrbyggja (18, 53, 22) Odd 
declares that Thorarin accidentally cut off his wife’s hand. When 
asked this true, replies sem dagr ‘as true day.’ 
The farmerly interest nature, which colors many the 
descriptions natural scenery the evident 
the statement from the Eyrbyggja (63, 223, that the pasture 
Ulfarsfell was good sem eylandi veri ‘as were 
island.’ 

Ice appears only the first element comparison the 
Family Sagas. Thus, the ice sheet across which Skarphedin 
dashes slay (Nj. 92, 211, 27) described 
sem gler ‘as slippery giant the Sigurdarsaga 
(ed. 35, 88), however, has skull which 
glitadr sem svell hairless and glittering sheet 
ice.’ 

The conventional snow similes are also completely lacking 
the although fairly common the other 
sagas. coat mail the saga (ed. Olsen, 22, 
22) hvita sem snio ‘as white snow.’ the Orkneyinga saga 
(55, 126, new shirt hvitt sem faunn ‘as white snow.’ 
Spears and arrows flew sem drifa ‘as thick driving 
snow’ the battle which King lost his life 
31, 216, 17). 


Origines Islandicae, 622: ‘as were stream.? 
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The only extended simile the Family Sagas occurs the 
longer recension the saga (11, 72, ff.). Thorméd 
has, poem, assured Thordis, one his sweethearts, that 
really loves only her. sva sem myrkva dregr upp hafi, 
med litlu myrkri, kemr biart solskin blidu 
vedri, sva dro allan myrkva hug por- 
disar, rendi hugar lios hennar heitu astar til 
med varmri blidu ‘And just dark fog rises out the sea and 
passes away with the twilight, and the bright sunshine returns 
with pleasant weather, the poem drew all resentment and 
gloom from the mind and caused the heart-light 
her ardent love turn completely Thorméd with warm 
gentleness.’ 

Gold symbol something precious figures only three 
similes. Queen Gunnhild (Nj. thinks her reception 
Hrut and his men might seem sem gripa gulli vid ‘as 
were grasping after them after gold.’ (Ld. 33, 93, 18) 
dreams that she has first silver ring and then gold ring, 
but the latter does not seem much more precious sem gull 
silfr ‘as gold dearer than silver.’ Gest explains (33, 
94, 25) that she will not consider her third husband much 
more desirable than her second one sem 
‘as this metal seemed you rarer and dearer 
(than the other).’ The situation recalls the beautiful simile the 
forna (v. and its somewhat paler reflection 
the Vélsunga saga (34, 85, 17ff.) where declares that 
Sigurd excelled all other men sem gull iarne eda laukr 
audrum grausum hiortr aubrum dyrum ‘as gold excels 
silver, the leek other grasses, the stag other 

Changing our point view for moment from the second 
the first element the comparison, find that the Family 
Sagas contain twenty color similes. one form another, the 
simile své raudr sem ‘as red blood’ occurs six times 
four different sagas, each time describe the face man 
under great emotional The three occurrences ‘as 


11, 13; Heid. 12, 247; 23; Nj. 116, 265, 19; 136, 
330, 22; 142, 348, 12. This simile occurs frequently also the other types 
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black Hel’ have already been discussed, have also the 
expressions ‘as pale grass’ and ‘the same color the forest.’ 
sem ‘as black tar’ and sem bik ‘as black pitch’ 
occur the Bandamanna saga (2, 56) and the (125, 293, 
respectively. the saga (24, 46, 9-10) leek 
fair sem hann gullslit ‘as had the color gold,’ and 
the Svarfdela saga (ed. Sveinsson, ship’s prow sem 
gull ‘like looking gold.’ Helga’s hair 14) was 
fagrt sem gullband ‘as fair golden headband.’ Both 
Kjartan (Ld. 28, 80, 14) and Hallgerd Héskuldsdéttir 
(Nj. 15) had hair fagrt sem silki ‘as fair sword 
the Svarfdela saga (8, 21) was sem silfr ‘as 
silver.’ There are intensifying similes for ‘white’ the 
Family Sagas, although they are not uncommon Old Norse 
prose. The most interesting example found the Gylfaginning 
(15, 23), where read that everything which touched the 
holy water the Urdarbrunn becomes hvitir sem hinna 
skjall heitir, innan liggr vid eggskurn ‘as white that mem- 
brane which called skjall, that lies inside the eggshell.’ addi- 
tion these similes, there are number color adjectives which 
are implied similes, such beinalitr ‘bone-colored,’ fiflbleikr 
‘dandelion-yellow,’ ‘leaf-green,’ and ‘wolf- 

similes familiar objects, buildings, etc. are used 
the basis comparison. island the Hardar saga (ed. 
Jénsson, 24, 54) sem mikit ‘as wide 
large milking pen.’ the saga (29, 79, 10) house 
Arnkel’s burial mound 37, 138, was large sem stakk- 
mikill ‘as large stack-yard.’ This saga explains various 
earlier pagan objects and practises comparison with later 
more familiar ones. Thus, ‘heathen altar’ described 
being sem altari ‘like altar’ (4, 10, 4). Part pagan temple 

For interesting and informative study color literature cf. 


Sturtevant, Use Color the Elder Edda,” Germanic Review, 
XVII (1938), 289-299, 
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(4, 10, was shaped sem kirkjum ‘as now the 
choir churches.’ ‘sacrificial twig’ sem 
veri ‘as were sprinkler’ (4, 11, 3). The same simile occurs 
also géda (14, 187, 1). duradémr court held 
the door the defendant) described being conducted 
sem ‘as Thing courts.’ 

Human beings frequently serve the standard compari- 
son. character the Gisla saga (33, 94, 7-8) does not want 
chased sem huglausa menn ‘like cowardly men.’ the 
(35, 95, 10), Helga tells Finnbogi and Berg, after 
unsuccessful foray against the sons Ingimund, that they have 
been heradssekir sem illredismenn ‘outlawed like 
Asgrim (Fléamanna 32, 65, refuses pay toll sem 
‘like the peasants.’ Vegglag 13, 92, objects being 
searched sem ‘like thief.’ The chieftain chides 
(7, 18, 20) about lying around the Thing sem arf- 
‘like retired old man.’ the Laxdela (70, 209, 
Thorleik Bollason grows tired sitja heima sem konum ‘staying 
home like women.’ Egil’s uncle (12, 40, 14) 
accused keeping retinue sem konungr ‘like king.’ similar 
expression occurs the Bandamanna saga (2, 44, 19) where 
Ofeig censures Jarnskeggi for having once had banner carried 
before him sem fyrir konungum ‘as before king.’ the highly 
romantic account Gudleif Gudlaugsson’s visit the inhospit- 
able shores country the western ocean 64, 232, 13), 
read that the natives bowed before 
and greeted him sem herra sinum ‘as their lord.’ Another passage 
this saga (4, 11, explains that pagan times people owed 
the same allegiance their temple-priests sem 
‘as the thingmen now their chieftains.’ 
Olaf (Ld. 21, 54, wanted his men look likara hermennum 
‘more like men arms than merchants.’ 
explaining her father why she wants divorce Unn 
(Nj. 19, 23, and 29) concedes that except for his sexual im- 
potence sem enir menn ‘like the most valiant men’ 
and sem adrir menn ‘just like other men.’ the same 
saga (138, 334, 2), described fégjarn sem adrir frendr hans 
‘avaricious were likewise his relatives.’ (15, 38, 15) 
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tience.’ The nearest thing literary simile the Family 
Sagas found the saga (17, 44), where Gunnar 
jafnat, var Gunnarr Hlidarenda ‘and best compared 
with Gunnar 

the (135, 325, 17) said love 
his wife sem sér ‘like the eyes his head.’ Finnur 
Jénsson comments that this occurring simile,” 
but does not list article ordsprog 
list but mentions only this one Apparently the 
Icelandic scholar was thinking Latin Romance literature, 
where amare tanquam oculos one the most frequent 

Three further interesting similes occur the 
Asgrimsson (135, 329, receives injury that makes his leg 
above the ankle become digr sem konuler ‘as 
thick and swollen woman’s thigh.’ During the first his 
fights avenge the burning (146, 381, 19) kills 
one opponent and then whirls his heel své sem 
‘like top’ face another. The cattle-hide under which Njal 
and his wife perished (132, 312, looked sem hon veri skorpnud 
eld ‘as were shriveled fire.’ The famous stallion 
Freyfaxi (Hrafn., line 19) was once své kyrr, sem hann veri 
the saga (20, 52, 33) Atli runs sem skyti ‘as 
bolt were shot.’ The old hero this story once becomes 
gladr vid hvert mannsbarn, sem ungr veri ‘as merry and 
cheerful toward every human being though were young.’ 
The sons Ingimund (Vd. 23, 64, return home one evening 
find the floor sem ‘as slippery blood.’ About one 
the characters the saga (23, 162, said that 
his fear ran from him sem hita iarni ‘like heat from iron.’ 


Arkiv for nordisk XXX (1914), 61-111, 

(1915), 1-30. 

ischen und den romanischen (Wiirzburg, 1936), 67. 
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Another man this saga (9, 18, says his sword cut his enemy 
better enn berda hann ‘than were striking 
him with piece whale-bone.’ Snorri and Styrr 37, 132, 
are such complete agreement that they are sem einn 
‘as one man.’ The bones Thordis 65, 242, are 
sem svidin veri ‘as black though they had been scorched.’ 
The fighter Klaufi the Svarfdela (18, 43) appeared sem hann 
veri knytir ‘as were both knotted and crip- 
pled.’ the Bandamanna saga (2, 54, seems Hermund 
and his men sem strengr ‘as though bowstring twanged.’ 
woman the saga (23, 42, 14) dies from wound 
which seems sem knifsoddi stungit verit ‘as had 
been made the slender point knife.’ The creature which 
killed (Gr. 32, 125, 21) made tracks sem keralds- 
veri nidr skelt ‘so large the bottom tub had been 
slammed down.’ The saga contains three miscellaneous 
similes. The attacking Skrelings (10, 24, 24) wave clubs 
likast sem ‘and they most nearly resembled 
The ness which Karlsefni and his men keep their cattle looks 
sem ein mykiskan veri ‘as were cake cowdung.’ The cloth 
which they sell the natives (11, 25, 22) eigi var 
fingrar ‘was not wider than finger’s breadth.’ 

addition the actual similes there are number situa- 
tions which the saga writers develop effective comparisons 
without employing the form the simile. When Véstein 
met messengers, who warn him not proceed 
(12, 26, 16), replies that might have turned back they 
mun rida, enda pess ‘but now all the rivers 
flow the Dyrafjérd, and shall ride there, for desire 
so.’ humorous comparison found the saga 
(31, 63, ff.), where Thorgils calls his cantankerous wife’s 
attention fight between rooster and hen with the dry 


This passage has been variously interpreted. Cf. 
148-149: ‘sonum edentes instar culmi vento stridentis’ and ‘og det ligesom 
Blesten Halmkippe’; Heinzel, cit., 169: ‘so dass aussah, als ge- 
droschen wiirde’; Haugen, Voyages Vinland (New York, 1942), 71: ‘and (the 
were yelling the tops their voices.’ 
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comment that annarra vidreign ‘the dealings others’ might 
somewhat comparable. Another humorous comparison found 
the Hrafnkels saga (p. 17) where the chieftain Thorkel de- 
clares that Thorbjérn’s grief over the unavenged loss his son 
less severe than the pain suffered his brother because 
boil his foot. The saga (32, 90, states that 
adrar konur henni ‘at that time everything 
that other women had finery seemed but childish trifles 
comparison with her.’ 

Even this sketchy treatment the problem shows that the 
use the simile the Family Sagas cannot reduced 
simple formula. The individual sagas range the number 
comparisons employed from none the Reykdela and Gull- 
saga eight the rauda, twelve the 
and twenty-one the Eyrbyggja. There are decided dif- 
ferences even the various recensions the same saga, was 
demonstrated the case the Hrafnkels saga. Most the 
similes found the longer version the saga are 
lacking the shorter form this saga. The similes the 
Bandamanna saga were nearly all from the version the saga 
found the almost none which occur the 
recension based the Codex Regius. The sagas differ also the 
kinds similes employed. The Eyrbyggja uses chiefly explana- 
tory comparisons, the purpose which interpret older 
conditions and customs terms more modern ones. The 
Laxdela saga, the other hand, employs more highly imagina- 
tive and individual intensifying similes, often with quite telling 
effect. 

Keeping all these differences mind, one can nevertheless 
make the following general observations about the content, 
form, and frequency occurrence the similes the 
compared with those the other types The 
content the similes the Family Sagas drawn largely from 
the immediate environment and daily experience the Ice- 


For reasons space only occasional references for the sake comparison 
could made this paper the similes the other types sagas. fuller 
treatment this material planned. 


ave 
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landers. Mythological references are rare, literary allusions non- 
existent. The grotesque exaggerations the lygiségur and the 
malaprop distortions the are avoided scrupu- 
lously the conventional similes classical and contemporary 
literature. The form the similes the Family 
Sagas simpler than that the other types sagas. The 
Heimskringla, contrast, contains numerous comparisons 
the formula while the tend toward 
verbosity and alliteration. The Family Sagas are more sparing 
the use this figure speech. They exhibit none the 
piling similes such find frequently the fictional 
and translated sagas. 

From the standpoint the use the simile, therefore, 
can describe the language the Family Sagas indigenous 
literary style, characterized simplicity, dignity, and restraint, 
which approaches but does not quite attain the status 
lute 


REGARDING THE OLD NORSE 
NAME GEFJON 


ALBERT STURTEVANT 
University Kansas 


derivation Gefjon, the name goddess, has been 

the subject much controversy. Axel Kock (Zs.f.d. 
XL, 196 ff.) derives the form Gefjon ‘die Feindin der 
Wollust,’ but this meaning the name not accord with 
what know about the character this goddess (cf. Sijmons- 
Gering, Kommentar den Liedern der Edda, 285-6). seems 
reasonable assume that the element Gef- Gef-jon related 
the Gef- Gef-n, by-name Freyja, indicating this deity 
goddess productivity; Gef-n (cf. gefa ‘to who 
gives (prosperity Whereas the radical vowel 
Gef-n goes back (gefa), the radical vowel Gef-jon 
must represent secondary a), due j-umlaut. 
This a-grade vowel occurs the adjective 
Goth. gab(e)igs, and reflected the ‘Matro- 
nennamen’ Gabi-ae: (dea Garman-)gabi(s). The Latinized form 
Gabi- could very well represent Gmc with the j-suffix 
element could then represent name *Gef *Gef- 
jar (cf. Sif Sifjar) meaning ‘She who gives (bestows)’ =Gef-n. 
But how shall account for the on-suffix Gefj-on? The on- 
was regularly used denote feminine abstracts derived 
originally from weak (cf. ‘to ar- 
range’: 
ment’; Goth. ‘to meditate’: ‘reflection, thought’). 
The form Gefj-un also occurs the manuscript readings (cf. 
skip-un skip-on). Although have weak verb *gefja 
the element Gefj- could have been felt verbal 
substantive ‘One who gives’ and hence could have added the 
verbal suffix -on, which would lend the stem Gefj- abstract 
sense, i.e., Gefj-on ‘Generosity, Prosperity’ cf. ‘strength’ 
*elja=dialectic Norw. elja, Goth. aljan* ‘to nourish.’ For 
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deities denoting abstracts compare Sif (=sif ‘friendly relation, 
friendship’) and Odr ‘spirit, intelligence’). 

The only other feminine personal name which contains the 
suffix -un recorded only the (IV, 1), 
the name name likewise recorded only 
the (IV, 3), and among the heiti What- 
ever the stem syllable represents (perhaps 
the addition the and un-suffixes seems 
un). All this course speculative and uncertain, but offer 
here stimulus for further investigation this difficult 
name Gefj-on(-un). 


REVIEWS 


Rudolf. Studier dver syntaktisk nybildning 
prepositionella passivbildningarna med tagen till 
bildningar danskan, norskan och engelskan. 
Gleerupska universitetsbokhandeln, Lund, 1948. Pp. 356. 
Price, crowns. 


Structurally language generally divided into different 
branches: phonology, morphology, syntax, word-formation, and 
semantics. These sections may approached and studied from 
historical (diachronic) cross-sectional (synchronic) point 
view. Among the published linguistic investigations the 
field the Scandinavian languages the bulk concerns phonology. 
considerable part deals with morphology and word-formation. 
But there are comparatively few works syntax and semantics. 
Furthermore, most treatises have historical character. Very 
few pay attention analysis the contemporary period the 
language. Thus, the least attractive subjects study have 
been those the present-day syntax and semantics. The reason 
for this will not touched upon here. Instead may pointed 
out that happy trend has appeared during the last few years 
that the interest modern-language phenomena has in- 
creased. But still most this work remains done. 

Dr. has taken special interest problems concern- 
ing Modern Swedish syntax and semantics. has already 
published this domain numerous short studies the Swedish 
periodical Moderna Sprék. the present work, his doctor’s 
dissertation, analyzes very thoroughly important problem 
the Scandinavian languages, which presents itself also 
English. The book, therefore, has great interest for English 
philologists, and his not having given summary English is, 
therefore, almost unpardonable sin. 

Before the author comes the principal subject his inves- 
tigation, finds necessary discuss the definition the 
grammatical object. doing so, shows modern attitude 
towards the problem. deeply influenced the great Danish 
philologist Otto Jespersen and others. His definition the 
direct object this: modification which intimately 
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connected with the verb, and which modifies the meaning the 
verb general way (not with regard time, space, manner, 
measure, etc.). Further states that such object may modify 
not only simple verb but also verbal phrase, e.g., Han gick 
forlustig where gick equal férlorade. 
The object may also, according the author, consist certain 
syntactical units, which school grammars traditionally, but 
improperly wrongly, are called ‘contracted sentences’ 
‘contractions,’ e.g., Han honom komma, Han fick sin rock 
where the object not honom and sin rock, but the 
whole unities honom komma and sin rock Other 
sentences the same type are Jag finner honom dum, Han 
det ogjort, Hon honom The direct objects are 
honom dum, det ogjort, honom respectively. Such units, 
expressed two elements which are like the subject and the 
predicate normal sentence, have Jespersen been called 
nexus, term which accepts. 

far the direct object concerned, all this more 
less harmony with the general descriptions advanced gram- 
mars. But such sentences Man honom, Hon 
efter honom, the prepositional phrases honom, efter 
honom) are usually said have adverbial nature. the 
author’s opinion, earlier expressed others, whom the author 
gives proper credit, direct object. find this perfectly 
correct. But opposition the definition the direct ob- 
ject Latin grammar. not, however, introspectively 
react differently the two following sentences: Hon 
efter honom and Hon honom. The preposition efter 
the first sentence has very vague meaning. Consequently, 
efter honom not real adverbial phrase. use the reaction 
our criterion, find the two words 
efter semantic and syntactical unit the same 
degree the compound verb efterfrdgade. Since there dif- 
ference meaning between the two syntactical elements, there 
reason for differentiation the terminology. 

Here hit upon the often felt contrast between form and 
meaning or, more properly expressed, between grammatical 
terminology and the The discussion such 
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things has, until quite recently, been distorted the fact that 
modern grammars traditionally and more less slavishly have 
followed Greek and Latin terminology. The author reacts 
against this, and rightly so. cannot always squeeze the struc- 
ture modern language into the terminology the classical 
languages without violating our ‘sprachgefiihl.’ follow the 
old terminology, often happens that the term gets supremacy 
over the thought. 

Language constantly changing. Old words, forms, expres- 
sions, and meanings die. New ones take their places. Particu- 
larly the new formations which succeed old ones are great 
interest, both linguistically and psychologically. Now seems 
that change form, normally and usually, must have 
been preceded, possibly started, the reaction the ‘sprachge- 
inner transformation must have taken place before 
formal change possible. is, for instance, obvious that 
complete revolution the reaction case-distinctions must 
least have begun before the case-structure Old English 
and the Old Scandinavian languages, except Icelandic, broke 
down. The way looking these and other phenomena has 
hitherto been almost exclusively historical. But they may also 
studied and analyzed synchronically, cross-section, without 
reference the historical facts. And this may done means 
our ‘sprachgefiihl.’ 

is, however, necessary keep the two methods, the his- 
torical and the synchronic, strictly separate. One must all 
times fully aware which method one using. this 
respect serious sins omission have been committed. This has, 
for instance, been done and least one his 
critics, Professor Elias Wessén Stockholm. 

Moderna 42, pp. 192 ff., Kérner quotes and meets 
some the objections made Wessén his written verdict 
the marking the dissertaion. There Wessén says, among 
other things, that there question whether the author does 
not defend too one-sidedly the semantic viewpoint and reject 
too cavalierly the morphological distinctions, which must always 
significant for the comprehension the word combinations 
sentence and for the syntactical analysis. 
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cannot agree with Wessén. the semantic criteria 
are important the formal distinctions. change form 
should not studied without considering possible change 
function meaning the form, and vice versa. When 
loc. cit., defends himself against Wessén’s attack, he, too, 
speaks about the difference between semantic and morphological 
viewpoints. could easily have defended himself saying 
that has made some use the synchronic method. seems, 
however, that may not aware this. And, strangely 
enough, neither the two disputants mentions the ‘sprachge- 
‘sprachgefiihl’ seems serious shortcoming, which 
vitiates his argument. his review Kérner’s book Arkiv 
nordisk filologi 63, pp. 238 ff., Bergman does not men- 
tion the ‘sprachgefiihl’ his critical remarks. 

After having discussed the various views above referred 
the nature the direct object, the author proceeds the 
analysis syntactic, morphological, and semantic prerequisites 
for the place the preposition the end the sentence 
such cases Honom kan man inte lita Han inte att 
leka med, and such English sentences That can take care of. 
tries show the use various criteria that the verb and 
the preposition such phrases are syntactic unit. cannot 
always agree with the author’s opinions and analyses, even the 
result his investigation seems acceptable. But 
comprehensive analysis phenomena like these impossible 
without using one’s Perhaps the author has done 
so, without knowing it. 

After interesting discussion the active and passive 
construction the author comes the chief subject his disser- 
tation, the origin such phrases Han skrattades dt, Det borde 
efter, parallel English was laughed at, ought 
sent for, i.e., the passive verb accompanied prep- 
osition. 

The existence these formations the Scandinavian 
languages—except Icelandic—has been observed since the turn 
the century. But real attempt understand and explain 
their origin has been made. true that, although there 
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exists couple rather detailed investigations the corre- 
sponding phenomena English, naturally known and used 
has done pioneer work. 

Such formations Han did not exist the 
older language. How did they originate? The author holds that 
the basis for these new constructions found such sub- 
jectless sentences Old Swedish sigs fridht soknum 
‘Now will told about peace the parishes,’ later Swedish 
Med faran skal lekas. Such constructions are ancient date. 
case like this there hardly any risk misjudging the 
situation use the reaction our own ‘sprachgefiihl’ 
today. And here quite obvious that the noun and the 
preposition were unit. But already such active expression 
Man skrattade skandalen change seems have taken 
place, that here the preposition and the verb, instead the 
noun, are more closely attached each other. And so, 
passive phrase like Han skrattades the prepositional verb 
unit. This evidenced the formal criterion han instead 
honom. transitional step such phrase Mannen 
dt, where mannen formally may represent the subjective well 
the objective case. 

The author finds several criteria which indicate that change 
really has taken place, none which has any reference the 
‘sprachgefiihl.’ very important instance that the preposition 
may emancipate itself from the noun and placed the end 
the sentence. But what that tells that preposition 
cannot separated from noun without breaking the unit? 
Our ‘sprachgefiihl.’ The author has used this criterion without 
knowing it. 

sets very plausible ‘theory evolution,’ for the 
correctness which finds support analogous constructions 
Danish, Norwegian, and English. Several different types 
expressions are illustrated numerous examples and are 
penetratingly discussed, one the merits this book. The 
author also finds certain impeding and delaying factors which 
have prevented these constructions from gaining ascendancy 
over other formations. 

The possibility influence from English, where the same 
development took place considerably earlier than the Scandi- 
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navian languages, also discussed. But the author finds 
reason for such assumption, since even Scandinavian writers 
who have lived Anglo-Saxon milieu show tendency 
adopt prepositional passive verb formations. There have, both 
English and Scandinavian, existed the necessary prerequisites 
and factors similar nature, which have caused and furthered 
the development. Absolutely necessary for the existence the 
phenomenon question the destruction the old case- 
declension. German and Icelandic, where case-inflection 
retained, such prepositional expressions the ones here 
discussed have ever existed. is, therefore, natural look upon 
the matter spontaneous, parallel development English 
and Scandinavian. 

The author also states that the passive prepositional verb 
formations have colloquial character style, which said 
one reason why they have not obtained firm foothold the 
literary language. admit that this partly true. But own 
‘sprachgefiihl’ often reacts differently. The passive voice, espe- 
cially when its formal expression s-form, generally has 
more impersonal and elevated character and used rather in- 
frequently the everyday spoken language. might diffi- 
cult find such expressions Han skrattades the dialects 
the spoken language general. There must other 
reasons why such constructions have not established themselves 
elevated prose style. One reason might that the formation, 
when first appeared, was grammatically incorrect. But this 
rarely strong obstacle. Many syntactical changes language 
were originally grammatical errors. addition, often feel 
phrase like Han skrattades more clumsy and awkward than 
skrattade honom. This the author has been aware of, 
and gives examples several types expression which have 
competed with the prepositional passive formations. But what 
that enables say that one expression clumsier than 
another? The only criterion is, far can see, our ‘sprachge- 

conclusion the author expresses his opinion that the new 
formation definite gain and advantage for the language, 
partly because permits the use passive constructions when 
they are appropriate desirable for stylistical reasons. But 
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since the author’s reaction the stylistic value such phrases 
sometimes are different from mine and, consequently, reader’s 
reaction may differ from writer’s intention, this stylistic 
means should used with care. 

How can, then, Kérner’s analysis and opinion different 
from mine? think the answer is, that has not, least not 
consciously, used his ‘sprachgefiihl’ criterion. has con- 
centrated exclusively upon the formal factors. And they not 
always reflect the reaction one’s Even 
had used his our analysis might times have 
resulted different opinions, since this criterion more 
less subjective phenomenon. This, however, should not deter 
from using because the language itself certain extent 
subjective. 

The conditions the spoken language are touched upon 
very lightly. And yet this ought indispensable for good 
result, since the prepositional verb formations are said, rightly 
wrongly, belong the colloquial style. There are com- 
paratively few occurrences them polite literature. Perhaps 
the author has found the colloquial expressions little more 
difficult analyze means purely formal criteria. And the 
use his not included his methodology. 

spite the criticism made above, investigation 
extremely interesting book. induces the reader make 
thorough consideration and analysis the problems. one 
can read this book without forming his own opinion. has 
many advantages and good points such the author’s pene- 
trating analyses, based formal criteria, his thoroughness and 
exhaustive documentation. The material taken almost exclu- 
sively from literature, and the sources are always clearly 
indicated. 

would the greatest interest have investigation 
the corresponding phenomena English, based upon the 
reaction the native English The historical and 
formal facts already know from existing treatises. 

ASSAR JANZEN 
University California 
Berkeley 
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American Scandinavian Studies Adolph Burnett Benson. 
Selected and edited with bibliography Marshall 
Swan. The American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 
1952. Pp. Price, $5.00. 


This attractive volume apparently the happy realization 
one Dr. Swan’s excellent ideas. the Foreword, pre- 
sents account Professor Benson’s life and professional 
activities, achievements, and honors, and succeeds remarkably 
well conveying the reader insight into Professor Benson 
person and scholar. The Foreword emphasizes what has 
been generally recognized: one the outstanding scholars 
and teachers among American Scandinavianists. His sense 
humor, common sense, kindliness, and modesty are abundantly 
clear not only from what Dr. Swan says but also from the 
articles and papers here assembled. 

Professor Benson has written several books (either alone 
collaboration with others), more than eighty articles, and 
many reviews (all them listed the bibliography pages 
375-381) addition serving professor Yale and 
member various important committees the Modern 
Language Association, the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
the American Swedish Historical Foundation and other organi- 
zations, and being popular speaker and consultant. That some 
his colleagues throughout the country may have equalled or, 
few cases, surpassed his production quantitatively possi- 
ble, but anyone who reads alertly what Professor Benson has 
written likely convinced that one else has surpassed 
him getting genuine pleasure out his scholarly activities 
while making substantial contribution knowledge. 

Twenty-nine the articles this volume deal directly with 
Professor Benson’s 
cultural relations. While most them deal with the influence 
Scandinavian (particularly Swedish) literature American, 
here most the rest his writings concerned pri- 
marily with cultural influences broader than the literary alone. 
One the striking features his published works that 
does not confine his interests belles lettres but extends them 
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into related areas such art and music, history and travel, 
language and science. 

Professor Benson writes easily and readably and presents 
the results his research modestly that the reading one 
his articles itself cannot give one adequate idea what 
has actually accomplished. Reading rather re-reading 
twenty-nine them consecutively leads one conclusion: Pro- 
fessor Benson has not only laid much the foundation for 
history pre-Strindbergian Swedish and other Scandinavian 
literary and other influences America but has also 
supplied substantial details and parts for that history. 

the opening essay, “Cultural Relations between Sweden 
and America: Retrospective Summary” (pages 1-36), Pro- 
fessor Benson does exactly what the title implies and 
doing not only summarizes the results his own research but 
suggests lines further research that are likely rewarding. 
this and the other articles, makes clear the facts that 
Linné and Swedenborg were only two the Scandinavian 
writers who have appreciably affected American literature and 
thought, that Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow, and Whit- 
man came under Scandinavian influence early, and that great 
many lesser American writers from the eighteenth century 
became interested and were influenced Scandinavian 
literature, non-Swedish well Swedish. says, much 
research remains done, however, before definitive history 
Scandinavian influence American culture can written. 
When that research completed and such history written, 
will clear, suspect, that Professor Benson has done more 
than the pioneer work the area. Future scholars will owe 
much him, not least for his many leads and suggestions. Some 
these have already been realized, course. For example, 
Andrew Hilen’s Longfellow and Scandinavia (1947). Some 
his ideas (for example, his emphatic belief that Linné played 
far greater role than generally recognized the eighteenth- 
century back-to-nature movement) may eventually require 
appreciable revision the history that phase American 
pre-romanticism. 

Whether dealing with Increase and Cotton Mather’s 
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use material about Dalecarlian the influence 
Tegnér, John Lindmark’s manufacturing perfumes, Pro- 
fessor Benson scrupulously honest. Part what says 
about Bayard Taylor could applied Professor Benson 
himself: uncertain about fact report, says so; 
and guesses [and then states that guessing] 
seems have the happy faculty, based both intuition and 
intellect, guessing correctly.” 

The essay, “Scandinavian Studies the United States,” 
was first published 1937 and consequently out-of-date. 
Like most similar articles, incomplete and, the author 
suspects, number details are inaccurate. Whether ade- 
quate and accurate article the history this topic can 
written this late date question. 

Swedish-Americans particularly will enjoy the last the 
essays, Swedish American Heritage” (1948), which 
analysis the Swedish-American character. Here again Profes- 
sor Benson demonstrates his common sense and insight; the 
essay not eulogy the group which Professor Benson 
belongs but successful attempt analyzing objectively the 
foundations Dean Babcock’s statement: “It generally ad- 
mitted that physically, morally, and socially, better class 
immigrants the Scandinavian] entered the United States.” 

index would have been helpful, for, presumably, many 
student both American and Scandinavian culture will con- 
sult this volume, which throws much light many major 
and minor American and Scandinavian figures. 

Dr. Swan, the American-Scandinavian Foundation, the 
guarantors, and the Augustana Book Concern (which did the 
printing) are all congratulated for this attractive and con- 
venient volume. 

WALTER JOHNSON 
Washington 


Mitchell, Bibliographical Guide Danish Literature. 
Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1951. Pp. 62. Price, $2.00 
(paper bound). 


“This bibliographical guide,” states Professor Mitchell 
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the preface, been compiled for the use libraries and stu- 
dents Danish Obviously, the compiler has had 
mind libraries and students English-speaking countries, and 
for this reason the bibliography includes also significant transla- 
tions from the Danish. 

Mitchell’s aim has been present list most impor- 
works Danish literature, “the most significant and 
indispensable reference works bearing Danish literature,” 
and essential works [Danish] literary history and criti- 

is, course, difficult task decide which are the 
important” and “most works the fields under 
discussion—particularly since quantitative delimitation 
has been indicated. Indeed, would difficult, not impossi- 
ble, for the compiler maintain that there are not many other 
titles that are important as, more important than, those 
that have been included. Although more will said later both 
about commissions and about omissions, let stated immedi- 
ately that spite the arbitrariness that must certain 
extent characterize works such this, the selection indi- 
vidual authors is—up the end the nineteenth century— 
very creditable. 

The Guide divided into the following six sections: 
Bibliographical and biographical reference works; Periodi- 
cals; III) Literary history and criticism; IV) Collections and 
anthologies; Individual authors; VI) selected list con- 
temporary Danish belles-lettres. list au- 
thors” and “Index editors, translators, and authors 
critical works” complete the Guide. 

While the sections dealing with reference works and literary 
criticism are arranged chronologically, the section listing the 
works individual authors arranged alphabetically author. 
Although this arrangement doubtless convenient for librarians 
wishing check the list, fails provide proper perspective— 
shortcoming for which the list the end offers 
only partially satisfactory remedy. alphabetical arrange- 
ment within centuries would, least this reviewer, have 
seemed preferable. 
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bibliographical form, the compiler has attempted 
allay confusion and aid the identification and cataloguing 
books giving detailed bibliographical information.” 
question, however, whether this attempt has not times led 
the compiler give excessive attention non-essentials instead 
concentrating essentials. Thus learn that Herman 
Bang, the author Jda Brandt, has middle name, Joachim, 
but the more important fact that Brandt English trans- 
lation Ludvigsbakke not conveyed us. 

help librarians, asterisks (one two) have been placed 
front certain titles, indicating that these titles 
more select list for libraries wanting smaller collection the 
more important books.” “Important from what point view?” 
one might ask, since many cases important” could 
equated “more 

With regard factual errors and discrepancies, which 
spite all precautions easily creep into works such this, 
pleasant report that rather detailed examination the 
bibliography has revealed very few. the list 
Hans Kirk has become Thomas Rudolf Kirk, while 
two authors, Leonora Christina Ulfeldt and Henrik Steffens, 
fail appear although they are included among “Individual 

Despite these criticisms, Mitchell’s Guide will doubtless 
serve useful purpose steering Anglo-American interest 
Danish literature into proper channels. hoped that 
the bibliography will diligently used, subjected the 
constructive criticism that comes from such use, and, eventually, 
issued new and expanded edition. 

contribution such second edition, the reviewer offers, 
appendix the review, the following comments, including 
suggestions for changes and amendments. 


Bibliographical and Biographical Reference Works 


This section excellent, and only few additional titles 
come mind being obviously worthy inclusion: the gen- 
eral periodical index, Dansk Tidsskrift-Index (1915 date); 
two special ones, Danske blandede Tidsskrifter, 1855-1915, and 
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danske Tidsskrifter, 1913-1947; and Dansk per- 
sonalhistorisk Erichsen and Alfred Krarup 
(1929), very useful bibliography biographical sources. 


Periodicals 


This section very brief—five titles all. true that 
present Danish literary periodicals not abound—to make 
understatement. Still, there are Heretica, the organ the young 
anti-rationalistic authors, and Hvedekorn, started January 
1952, the successor Vild Hvede, which was for many years 
forum for the latest crop writers and artists. journals 
literary criticism, the Norwegian Edda might well have been 
included since contains contributions pertaining also 
Danish literature. 

With regard the past, would seem that bibliography 
that covers Danish literature since the Reformation should 
include some the many journals that have played im- 
portant role Danish intellectual life and are value for the 
scholarly study Danish literature. indicate the kind 
journals involved, one needs only point such periodicals 
Patriotiske Tilskuer and Rahbek’s Minerva and 
Danske Tilskuer, all dating from the eighteenth century; Hei- 
berg’s Intelligensblade and Flyvende Post, and Goldschmidt’s 
Nord Syd dating from the first half the nineteenth century; 
For Idé Virkelighed (of which was one the 
editors), Det 19. Aarhundrede (edited the Brandes brothers), 
and (the symbolistic periodical, edited Johannes 
from the second half the nineteenth century; Det 
Aarhundrede from the early part the twentieth century; 
Klingen, the organ post-war expressionism, and Poul Hen- 
ningsen’s Kritisk Revy, short-lived but extremely influential 
the twenties. 


Literary History and Criticism 


The first sub-division, Works,” seems adequate. 
The omission Frederika Blankner’s The History Scandi- 
navian Literatures (1938) quite likely intentional since this 
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work open serious criticism; its inclusion, however, might 
have been justified because the very instructive bibliographies 
contains. new work, Introduction Scandinavian Litera- 
ture, Elias Bredsdorff and others, was presumably published 
after the completion Mitchell’s Guide but should included 
new edition it. 

Under Works,” Ernst von der Recke’s 
listed but not Verskunsten (1950), which more at- 
tuned our time than Recke’s stiff and formal poetics. 
Rimestad’s Fra Stuckenberg Seedorff vols., 1922-23), 
spirited appreciation three decades outstanding poetry, 
might well have been included here (or under History 
add Svend Thorsen’s Den danske Dagspresse (Vol. 1947), 
which English translation scheduled for publication. 

The third sub-division, History Periods,” could 
augmented good advantage, particularly with regard the 
post-Brandes period. rather comprehensive work, written 
chiefly people connected with the folk high school, Hoved- 
vols., 1920-21). The writings the eighties and, especially, 
the nineties, were brilliantly and appreciatively interpreted 
Jensen Vore Dages Digtere (1898); approximately the 
same period was covered intelligently Hjalmar Christensen 
Norwegian) Danske Digtere Nutiden (1904) and was 
treated with rare critical acumen Harald Nielsen Moderne 
Litteratur (1904). The literature the twentieth century has 
been dealt with Danske Digtere det 20de Aarhundrede, edited 
Ernst Frandsen and Niels Kaas Johansen, comprehensive 
work just published, containing individual characterizations 
some forty the period’s most distinguished writers—although 
must added that some glaring omissions have occasioned 
considerable discussion. The thirties and the forties were 
handled various books Julius Bomholt (for example, 
Uvejret, 1927) and Emil Frederiksen Ung dansk Lit- 
(listed Mitchell), which new edition, 
bringing the text date, was published the fall 1951. 
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this connection, should noted that precursor this 
book, Modern dansk litteratur, covering the period 
was written Frederiksen Swedish and published Stock- 
holm 1937. Another book written foreign language 
Danish critic, Helge Die Literatur der 
neuesten Zeit (Copenhagen, 1934), instructive work that 
deserves better known. 

Under Studies,” one glad note Hans Brix’s 
Fagre Ord and Gudernes Tungemaal, two brilliant books, which, 
together with his Tonen fra Himlen (listed elsewhere Mitch- 
ell), are now quite scarce, commanding high prices the anti- 
quarian market. 


IV. Collections and Anthologies 


Among the anthologies, one would have liked find the 
two-volume collection danske Digtere vols., 
the companion volume Woel’s Moderne dansk Lyrik (listed 
Mitchell), his Moderne dansk Prosa (1930); and Levende 
dansk Lyrik fra Folkevisen til Drachmann (1949). Mitchell 
records Modern Danish Poems, edited Knud Mogensen, but 
not the much more comprehensive Twentieth Century Scandi- 
navian Poetry (1950), which Mogensen’s compilation con- 
stitutes only small part, printed preliminary separate. 


Individual Authors 


discussing this section—the principal part the bibliog- 
raphy—three things should borne mind: first, that the 
Guide begins with the Reformation, and that the rich Danish 
ballad literature therefore automatically excluded; second, 
that the Guide limited strictly literary works, and that the 
writings historians, theologians, and scientists (some whom, 
such Tycho Brahe and Thomas Bartholin, are world re- 
nowned) are likewise excluded; third, that books Icelanders 
writing Danish (such Gunnar Gunnarsson and 
Kamban) have been omitted. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, not rich litera- 
ture, are very well covered. the eighteenth century, five 
writers—C. Tullin, Thomas Thaarup, Olufsen, and, 
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especially, Knud Lyhne Rahbek and Malthe Conrad Bruun--- 
might have been included. Although not artistically greatly en- 
dowed writers, they are significant exponents the spirit 
the century. 

The writers the first half the nineteenth century, 
chiefly Romanticists, are rather fully represented. perhaps 
matter personal preference whether such authors Chri- 
stian Bredahl, Carl Bagger, and Thomasine Gyllembourg should 
also have been included. the treatment individual 
authors this period, few words are order. Hans Christian 
Andersen should have been represented his collected works 
Danish (Samlede vols., Udg., 1876-80) well 
English. the literature about him, the entire series, 
Anderseniana, begun 1933, should added. Paludan- 
Adam Homo, one the key works Danish literature, 
might well have been listed textually complete edition 
rather than abridged one. Among the books about Grund- 
tvig listed Mitchell, one misses the monograph Thomas 
Bredsdorff and the psychiatric study Helweg (Helweg’s 
study Andersen listed). English translation Hal 
Koch’s Grundtvig, published since the appearance Mitchell’s 
bibliography, should much gain bigger hearing for 
Grundtvig’s ideas English-speaking countries. 

Kierkegaard poses difficult problem. Anglo-American in- 
terest this exponent philosophical introversion now 
intense that there would good reason list all available 
English translations his works—or, compromise, refer 
the listing Elias Bredsdorff’s Danish Literature English 
Translation. the literature about Kierkegaard, Frithiof 
Brandt’s, Valdemar Ammundsen’s, and Helweg’s books might 
well added. reference the serial publication, Meddelelser 
fra Kierkegaard Selskabet, with notes and summaries 
English, would have been very useful. 

Among the writers the last half the nineteenth century, 
the playwright, Gustav Esmann, and the poet, Thor Lange, 
should probably have been included. the literature about 
Jacobsen, Aage Knudsen’s monograph, published 1950, must 
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approach the beginning the twentieth century, the 
making non-debatable choices become more pro- 
dounced, and the omission names dear lover Danish 
literature accelerates rapidly. 

the great lyric poets the nineties (who continued 
write during the first part this century), Viggo Stuckenberg 
and Johannes J¢rgensen are adequately represented, while 
Sophus Claussen, Helge Rode, and Ludvig Holstein are not. 
Claussen, the most original the group, represented merely 
Hundrede Taels (an allegorical tale followed bibliog- 
raphy) but not his poetry; Rode, two collections essays 
and criticism (section III), but neither his poems nor his 
plays; and Holstein, not single book. Thus the poetry 
these eminent lyricists found only few anthologies 
listed Mitchell. Under these circumstances, understand- 
able—and perhaps less luminous figures, such 
Niels Sophus Michaelis, Nielsen, and—belonging 
somewhat later period—Kai Hoffmann and Hans 
are entirely absent. That Valdemar the leading poet 
during the first two decades the twentieth century, repre- 
sented only small selection (Danmark tusind Ar) perhaps 
result his misdirected enthusiasm for Hitler. 

Among the prose writers emerging around the turn the 
century, one misses Larsen, Knud Hjort¢, Svend Lange, 
and Otto Rung. Two writers the second decade the new 
century, Harry Sgiberg and Johannes Buchholtz, are likewise 
absent; levendes Land (which the literary scholar, 
Helge has called the most important 
works modern Danish and Buchholtz’s two books 
(Egholms Gud, and Clara van Haags Mirakler) would have 
deserved inclusion. 

Although Johannes Jensen, indisputably the central 
figure twentieth-century Danish literature, rates fifteen 
entries Mitchell’s bibliography, his extraordinary importance 
calls for some additional titles. The philosophical travel book, 
Den gotiske (1900), Introduktion til vor Tidsalder 
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(1915), and Evolution Moral (1925) should included be- 
cause their ideological significance. The epoch-making Digte 
1906 (now rare and expensive) not considered super- 
seded the expanded and revised 1948 edition—both editions 
are necessary for anyone wanting measure the development 
and transformation Jensen’s authorship has undergone. 
Johansen and Marcus’s bibliography Johannes Jensen, 
should noted that new volume, bringing date, 
was published 1951. the literature about Johannes 
Jensen, two works deserve added: Otto Gelsted’s lively 
study 1938 and Harry Andersen’s thorough dissertation, 
Studier Johannes Jensens Lyrik (1936). 

Toward the end World War renaissance” took 
place. the leading writers associated with this intense though 
short-lived flowering talents, Mitchell lists the artistic Tom 
Kristensen, but not the festive Seedorff, the expressionistic 
and the contemplative Gelsted. 

The “post-war generation’s” greatest lyric poet, Paul 
Cour, represented (in section VI) Fragmenter 
subtle book the nature poetry—but not any his 
poems, comprehensive collection which was published 
1951. Missing are also the genuine poetry Johannes Wulff and 
the provocative verse Jens August Schade. 

the novelists writing between the two wars, one looks 
vain for Knuth Becker, Leck Fisher, and Nielsen— 
none whom would have yield Anker Larsen and 
Frantz-Jacobsen, who are included. Among the somewhat 
younger prosaists, Knud Sgnderby and Hans Scherfig are con- 
spicuous their absence. There are but few women writers 
Mitchell’s bibliography. One them, Karin Michaelis, 
represented Den farlige Alder also English trans- 
lation), book that was once considered but does 
not compare importance with her inimitable and enchanting 
autobiographical novel-cycle beginning with Pigen med Glas- 
skaarene (1924) and ending with (1929). Marie Bregen- 
dahl’s Billeder Liv (1914-23) and Agnes Hen- 
ningsen’s fascinating autobiographical series (old wine new 
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bottles) are other contributions women writers worthy 
consideration. 

With regard the critical works about leading twentieth- 
century writers, reference has already been made the Johannes 
Jensen literature. few other comments will suffice. Under 
Larsen, would have been natural list Christian 
Brodersen’s solid though not sparkling two-volume monograph 
(1942-50); and under Jacob Paludan, Thorkild Hansen’s brief 
but brilliant study, Minder Vejr (1947). Hans Brix’s 
biography Kaj Munk, Hurtig svandt den lyse Sommer, listed 
Mitchell, the reviewer finds hurried and disappointing 
work, not measuring the high standards usually observed 
this eminent critic. 


VI. Contemporary Writers 


section Selected List Contemporary Danish 
Mitchell lists fifteen authors, about half 
whom, however, appear only references listings section 
(“Individual Five these fifteen writers are 
dead. the other hand, several the writers included 
section but not designated are beauti- 
fully alive and still actively engaged writing—Marcus Lauesen 
and Hans Kirk, for example. would seem, then, that would 
have been better omit section and include section 
those writers not already found there. 

However this may be, must said that, the whole, 
Mitchel] has been more generous the writers the last two 
decades than those the preceding ones. This preference 
understandable, since the writers may ex- 
pected appeal especially today’s public. interesting 
contemplate, though, that the youngest writer listed Mitchell, 
Morten Nielsen, who died 1944, aged 22, and who exercised 
considerable influence his generation, has already been suc- 
ceeded new group influential writers: Erik Knudsen, 
Ove Abildgaard, Ole Sarvig, and Ole Wivel. 

And goes: new names; new emphases; new trends. Ten 
years, fifty years from now, see our present contem- 
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poraries different perspective. Even today, two writers— 
and two lovers literature—view things from exactly the 
same vantage point, and this one the reasons why work 
such Mitchell’s bound produce diverse reactions. That 
Mitchell’s Guide may help chart our course the cross- 
currents Danish literature cannot, however, doubted. For 
this are grateful the compiler. 


Jens NYHOLM 
Northwestern 
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Dr. Nils William Olsson, University Chicago 


Prof. Gustav Johnson, North Park College 
Prof, Walter Gustafson, Upsala College 


one 
Prof. Jorgen Thompson, St. Olaf College 


year 


For two 
years 


For three 


Dr. Hedin Bronner, U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen, years 


Denmark 


Prof. Arne Lindberg, State College Washington 
Prof. Assar Janzén, University California, 
Berkeley, California 


For four 
years 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE STUDY SWEDISH 


$1.25 


SVENSKA SOM LEVER. By Martin All- 
wood and Arthur Wald GOES TRAVELING. 


Gottfrid Sjéholm. $1.00 


BASIC SWEDISH WORD LIST. By M. 8. BEGINNING SWEDISH. By W. G. John- 
Allwood and Wilhelmsen. $2.00 


SIMPLIFIED SWEDISH GRAMMAR. 
ELEMENTARY SPOKEN SWEDISH. Vickner. $1.75 


Martin cents 
SWEDISH COMPOSITION AND WORD 
ADVANCED SPOKEN SWEDISH. By STUDY. By Edwin J. Vickner. $1.50 


$2.00 
FANRIK STALS SAGNER. By Johan 


Ludvig Runeberg. $1.75 SVERIGE. Joseph Alexis. $2.75 
Published 
AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, 


Write fer a descriptive listing of these texts for the study of Swedish 


Enjoy your trip 
Swedish American Line ship 


Your trip ship vacation within vacation. 
Time rest, read, Time for fun, 

for friends, for good Swedish food. Time 
well, you have traveled ship before, you know 
what mean. not, there are words that 

can quite describe it. 


This fall and winter good time any make 
that long desired trip Sweden. Not only can you 
take advantage the low 1952 Thrift Season 

rates but the pleasure your stay will increased 
because these are the months when the 

cultural life blossoms over there. 


you want add extra nostalgic experience 

your voyage Sweden may suggest that you join 
one SAL’s specially conducted Christmas excursions. 
The Gripsholm leaves New York December and the 
Stockholm sails December 10. You arrive Sweden 
good time for participating the joyous 
celebration Christmas. 


Other fall and winter sailings from New York are: 
M.S. Gripsholm: November January 13; 
M.S. Stockholm: October 21, November and January 26. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


The White Viking Fleet 


Offices agencies all leading cities, 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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